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Labor, Management, and the Law 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What do you think 
about labor, management and the law? 


Mr. CARMELL: The Taft-Hartley law 
as of today has demonstrated that it 
is a failure. 


Mr. EMERY: I disagree. The failure in 
labor legislation was the Wagner Act. 


* 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The threatened coal 
strike, steel management’s rejection 
of recommendations of the President’s 
fact-finding board, and labor’s interest 
in a fourth round wage boost—all 
these situations—so vital to our econ- 
omy, have focused public attention on 
labor, management and the law. 

Mr. Carmell, you seem to place all 
the blame for labor-management dis- 
putes on the Taft-Hartley law. Is that 
true of the steel dispute, the imminent 
coal strike, and the rumblings in the 
automobile industry? 


The Taft-Hartley Law 


Mr. CARMELL: Yes, I believe that for 
the following reasons: it was most 
curious when the President of the 
United States asked the parties to get 
together to avoid a strike that the 
steel companies, the large steel mas- 
ters, the greatest men in the industry 
today, insisted that the President fol- 
low the Taft-Hartley law—that there 
must be a strike, an 80-day injunction, 
and then a fact-finding body, as if they 
were more interested in upholding the 
Taft-Hartley Act and getting an in- 
junction against the union than they 
were in settling the strike. 


Mr. BucHANAN: Do you think it is 
true also of this coal strike that is now 
threatened? 


Mr. CARMELL: Yes, it is most curious 
-in that respect because John L. Lewis 
has always said: “We won’t work un- 
less we have a contract.” In this case 
they were negotiating far past the end 
of the contract period, and curiously 


. of the various states. 


enough it is the coal operators who 
said the contract had expired—and yet 
they are living up to every other part 
of the contract. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: And the automobile 
industry? 


Mr. CARMELL: The automobile indus- 
try comes in about the same category 
because of the fact that its relations 
are usually tied up with the other 
great industries. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Emery, you seem 
to feel that the Wagner Act is really 
the source of our difficulties. How 
would that apply in the three situa- 
tions that Mr. Carmell has spoken 
about? 


Mr. EMERY: Well, the Wagner Act 
was our first excursion into labor 
legislation, and the Wagner Act was 
very definitely a one-sided law. Labor 
could do no wrong under the Wagner 
Act, and management could do no 
right. Take these situations that Mr. 
Carmell refers to about the President’s 
setting up a fact-finding board. I am 
just wondering if Mr. Carmell is in 
favor of fixing legislation by Presi- 
dential fiat. 


The Fact-Finding Board 


Mr. CARMELL: Well, now, I don’t see 
where the two come in together. The 
legislation is in the hands of the con- 
stituted authorities: the Congress of 
the United States and the legislatures 
But the Taft- 
Hartley Act has merely said that there 
shall be a fact-finding body to make a 
report without recommendations. 


But—there must be an 80-day in- 
junction and a strike before the fact- 
finding board can come into effect. 


Mr. EMERY: But you are in favor of 
the President making his own laws 
and doing what he wants to do and not 
enforcing the laws that are on the 
books. Is that it? 
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Mr. CARMELL: Well, if it comes to a 
question of two or three hundred thou- 
sand people going’ on strike in order 
that the law may be obeyed before the 
President can appoint a fact-finding 
board, I am against that law. The 
President of the United States, having 
the interest of the people at heart, 
wanted to stop strikes. He asked them 
to have a fact-finding body review the 
thing to see if they couldn’t get to- 
gether. The industry has proven the 
President was correct. 


Mr. Emery: Isn’t it true that the ob- 
jection of the steel companies to the 
fact-finding board was not necessarily 
to the board itself, but to the Presi- 
dent’s instructions to the board to 
make recommendations? 


Settle by Collective Bargaining 


Mr. CARMELL: Well, every board that 
the President has appointed before 
the Taft-Hartley Act and after the 
Taft-Hartley Act, with the exception 
of those which are appointed because 
of the law, has made recommendations. 


Now, of what avail is it to the public 
to know that the union is asking for a 
10 cent-an-hour increase without a 
recommendation from the board in re- 
spect to it? 


Mr, Emery: The point there is that we 
are supposed to settle these issues 
by collective bargaining, and if you set 
up a board that gets public opinion on 
the side of one participant or the other, 
you do not have collective bargaining. 


Mr. CARMELL: I don’t agree with that 
because the board comes in after col- 
lective bargaining has failed and the 
parties have served notice that one 
said to the other, “We are not going 
to do anything,” and the other said, 
“We will go on strike.” 


Mr. EMERY: Oh no, no, no, they still 
have to bargain on the board’s recom- 
mendations. Your collective bargain- 
ing is not over. It is just beginning! 


Mr. CARMELL: They do not have to 
bargain on the recommendations of the 
board unless they want to accept them. 
The stipulation of the President was 


that the board would make its recom- 
mendations. Like every recommenda- 
tion of these advisory boards, it is not 
binding. And when you say that pub- 
lic opinion has favored one side or an- 
other because of the recommendations 
of the board, you are afraid to have 
the general public know what three 
disinterested individuals say are the 
real issues. 


Public Should Be Informed 


Mr. EMERY: Oh no, no, no, no! I am 
not afraid of that at all. And I think 
the issues should be laid fairly and 
squarely before the public. But I do 
say that the board should have been a 
fact-finding board period—and then 
should begin collective bargaining af- 
ter that. 


Mr. CARMELL: Well, when a board... 


Mr. Emery: You mentioned John L. 
Lewis. What would have happened in 
this country if some big association 
such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers had said, “We are not 
going to permit manufacturers or em- 
ployees to work more than three days 
a week.” 


Mr. CARMELL: Oh, they’ve done that 
consistently! 


Mr. EMERY: That’s a lot of hooey! 


Mr. CARMELL: Oh yes! Whenever the 
prices are getting too low on products, 
it is generally known that production 
is cut down. One of the great advan- . 
tages of the Anti-Trust law is that 
production cannot be kept down to 
raise prices without violating the law. 


The Anti-Trust Act 


Mr. Emery: I am awfully glad you 
mentioned the Anti-Trust Act. Don’t 
you think the Anti-Trust law should 
apply to all combinations in restraint 
of trade irrespective as to who may 
enter into them? 

Mr. CARMELL: Yes, those in business 
—hbecause the Anti-Trust law was 
passed solely to prohibit combinations 
and monoply in business so that they 
will not affect the price of the product. 


Mr. EMERY: The Anti-Trust law does 
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not say, “prevent monopolies or com- 
binations in restraint of business.” It 
says, “in restraint of trade.” 


MR. CARMELL: Correct. 


Mr. Emery: And that applies to labor 
unions just as much as it does to any 
combination of business organization. 


Mr. CARMELL: Oh, that isn’t a fact, 
because the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that when Con- 
gress passed the Anti-Trust Act labor 
was not included under it and that 
the act had kept labor under it. Why 
the decision in Lowe vs. Lawlor, the 
Danbury Hatters case and others, 
where $400,000 was collected and men 
had to sell their homes in order to pay 
that under the Anti-Trust Act? Some 
dozen years later the Supreme Court 
said the former Court was in error in 
putting them under the Anti-Trust 
Act. Yet they didn’t get their $400,000 
back. 


Mr. Emery: I suppose you are in favor 
of the Teamsters decision too, which 
legalizes highway robbery if it is per- 
petrated by a labor union? f 


‘Protecting the Jobs’ 


Mr. CARMELL: There is no such deci- 
sion on the books. I represent the 
Teamsters Union, and I know of no 
decision where they perpetrate high- 
way robbery. 


Mr. EMERY: You may call it something 
else, but, as a matter of fact, that is 
what it is when you stop a fellow’s 
truck, put a man on it, or say, “Give 
me $8, or $12, or $16. You have to hire 
a union driver before you can drive 
into New York City.” What do you 
eall it? 


Mr. CARMELL: We call it protecting 
our industry for this reason: any 
farmer or any other person has no 
business going into an area that is 
organized where the wages, hours and 
conditions are set and taking business 
away from fair employers who have 
to pay the union scale .. . he has no 
business going ahead and working at 
10 cents a ton when the fair employers 
can’t do it under 40 cents a ton. We 


are protecting our jobs. He has a right 
to come into a city and go to a single 
dock and get rid of his load; but when 
he becomes a trucker within the city, 
we expect him to live up to the laws 
within the organization in the terri- 
tory. 


Mr. EMERY: You are talking about a 
farmer who grows his own produce 
and owns his own truck. He hasn’t 
any right to go into a city and dis- 
pose of his merchandise without hiring 
an A. F. of L. driver. 


Rights of Individual 


Mr. CARMELL: That is where you are 
mistaken. I say he has a perfect right 
to come in and dispose of it at a dock. 


Mr. EMERY: What right has a union 


to say you may have only one cus- 
tomer. 


Mr. CARMELL: They don’t say that. 
They say that after he becomes a 
common trucker, after getting into the 
city, they are going to ask the union 
men not to unload his goods. And that 
is all they say. In order to get his 
goods unloaded he then joins the un- 
ion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I would like to move 
back to the coal strike which we dis- 
cussed a little bit. What do you think 
the possibilities of a strike are, and 
why are they threatened, Mr. Carmell? 


Mr. CARMELL: Because of the fact that 
the coal industry—the coal operators 
—are taking the position that there is 
no contract. If there is no contract, 
then the men do not have to work un- 
der it. Of course, Mr. Lewis cannot 
call a strike without giving the 30-day 
notice, required under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. He hasn’t done that as yet. 


But the men are not fools. When 
their benefits are cut off and they know 
the employers are not living up to their 
contracts by paying as they are sup- 
posed to, they are not going to work. 
That is because the 20 cents—or what- 
ever it is they pay into the pension 
fund—is just as much their salary 
as anything else. 
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Mr. EMeERy: You said in one breath 
that they didn’t have a contract, and 
then you say in the next breath, that 
the men aren’t going to work because 
the owners are not living up to their 
contract. How can they if they didn’t 
have one? 


Mr, CARMELL: You misunderstood me. 
I said that the owners say that the 
contract has gone beyond its expira- 
tion date. Curiously enough, the union 
has taken the position that they are 
working under the contract until such 
time as they cancel it or until it is 
cancelled by the employer. 


Mr. EMERY: In other words, the union 
has the sole right of determination as 
to when the contract expired? 


Mr. CARMELL: Not a bit. I say the 
employer has been living up to all 
parts of the contract except that he 
isn’t paying the royalty into the fund 
that is required under the contract. 
He can’t pick and choose and say what 
the men shall work for. 


Mr. Emery: The only part of the con- 
tract that the employer is living up to 
is that he is paying the going wage, 
isn’t that it? 

Mr. CARMELL: The fund is part of the 
wage, because if he didn’t pay it into 
the fund he would pay it into salary. 


Mr. Emery: If Mr. Lewis doesn’t like 
that, why didn’t he call his strike, shut 
the mines down? 


Who Wants Strike? 


Mr. CARMELL: That is precisely the 
thing. The employers in the coal in- 
dustry want a strike, and they want 
John L. Lewis to call it. John L. Lewis 
is not desirous of calling a strike. He 
wants to negotiate until such time as 
it is impossible to do it. The employers 
are precipitating a strike by cutting 
off one of the main features of the con- 
tract. 


Mr. EMERY: Let’s say it is your opin- 
ion that the owners want a strike. 


Mr. CARMELL: Anything I say is my 
opinion. Anything you say is yours. 


Mr. EMERY: That’s right . .. with 


which I heartily disagree. What the 
owners want in the mine situation is 
a fair and equitable proposition—one 
that they can live under and one that 
isn’t going to give everything to labor. 


Mr. CARMELL: Should work stop while 
they are negotiating for that condi- 
tion? 

Mr. EMERY: No, not necessarily. 


Mr. CARMELL: Why do you think that 
Mr. Francis failed to pay into the wel- 
fare fund if it is part of the agreement 
and the conditions under which the 
men are working? 


Mr. EMERY: I wouldn’t have the slight- 
est idea why Mr. Francis didn’t pay 
into the welfare fund. 


Mr. CARMELL: Men experienced in la- 
bor relations as you and I are know 
that it was done for the purpose of a 
strike, because a man who wants to 
keep his business going is satisfied to 
work under a contract. He would can- 
cel a contract if he were dissatisfied 
and not attempt to break it. 


Mr. EMERY: I can’t imagine any owner 
wanting his business shut down when 
he has a ready market for everything 
he turns out. That just doesn’t make 
sense. 


‘Increase Wages Now? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Now, the third situa- 
tion we have discussed seems to be a 
little different from either the steel 
dispute or the threatened coal dispute, 
and that is the rumbling in the auto- 
mobile industry for another round of 
wage increases. Do you think such 
is possible under our economy now, 
Mr. Emery? 


Mr. Emery: I think the only eco- 
nomically sound basis for increasing 
wages is in an increase in productivity 
per man-hour. Whether or not the 
productivity in the automobile indus- 
try is as high as it can be or should 
be, I don’t know. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What does labor 
think about that situation, Mr. Car- 
mell? 


Mr. CARMELL: As far as the American 
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Federation of Labor is concerned, it is 
for increased productivity. We have 
always believed that a man should pro- 
duce a day’s work for a day’s pay in 
all good faith. And the fact that in 
some industries it is not being pro- 
duced is laid to many other factors 
that are solely the employer’s fault. 
The human relationship is lacking in 
a great number of employers. They 
fail to take into consideration the fact 
that a worker is a human being. 


Worker a Human Being 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the con- 
sideration of the worker as a human 
being? Are these pension plans and 
special insurance plans a part of labor- 
management relations, Mr. Emery? 


Mr. EMERY: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the 
thought that they might be a trend 
toward socialism, that we are going on 
toward a socialistic economy in grant- 
ing these things? 


Mr. Emery: So long as those plans are 
set up and maintained by private in- 
dustry, by the employer and the em- 
ployee making a contribution, I see 
nothing socialistic about that. It is 
when the government does it and 
forces it down everybody’s throat, 
whether he wants it or not, that you 
get socialism. 


Mr. CARMELL: I don’t agree with what 
Mr. Emery has said with regard to 
the contribution of the employee to the 
fund. Welfare funds and pension 
funds are assets of the employee as a 
result of his employment. 


When the employer’s machinery 
breaks down, he makes an allowance 
for its replacement. When a man 
works in a plant and becomes sick and 
disabled and is thrown on the indus- 
trial ash heap because he can’t work 
any more, that is just as much a cost 
of employment and should be paid for 
out of the earnings of the employer 
only. 

Mr. EMEry: No, no, that is very defi- 


nitely socialistic, and I wouldn’t go 
along with that for three minutes. 


In the final analysis the only secu- 
rity that is worth anything is what 
we provide for ourselves; and part of 
the plan of many workmen providing 
for themselves is the contribution they 
make into an insurance or welfare 
fund. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Mr. CARMELL: Do you think that work- 
men’s compensation should be a re- 
sponsibility of the employee as well 
as the employer? 


Mr. EMERY: No. 


Mr. CARMELL: What is the difference 
if a man is hurt while working, and 
the employer pays it in full, or if he 
wears himself out and becomes dis- 
abled because of ill health which he 
has obtained while working? 


Mr. Emery: If you are going to carry 
that on down the line you might say 
the employer should buy his employees 
better food, better clothing, better 
housing. He pays wages for the em- 
ployee to buy that stuff for himself, 
and the employee should at least help 
to provide for his old age. 


Hazards of Industry 


Mr. CARMELL: His old age is provided 
for—he pays this 1 per cent to the 
government. The employer pays his 
1 per cent, too. But the hazards of in- 
jury and old age due to disabilities 
are hazards of industry and should be 
paid solely by the employer. 


Mr. EMERY: You are trying to set up 
a risk-free operation of business, and 
you can’t do that. Life itself is a risk. 

You may go out of here and get hit 
by a taxicab and it is all over. 


Mr. CARMELL: That’s a hazard of the 
street that might be due to negligence, 
but I would recover from the employer 
who hit me if it were his fault. 

Now, it is not the fault of the em- 
ployer when a man breaks down be- 
cause of work, but it is the fault of 
his employment. So it doesn’t make 
any difference whether I am hit by a 
taxicab or whether I am broken down 
in industry, I should get paid for it. 
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Mr. Emery: No, it is because he is 
alive; it isn’t because of the employer. 
If he weren’t alive he couldn’t break 
down, could he? 


Mr. CARMELL: He wouldn’t break down 
had he not worked for the employer 
under those conditions and circum- 
stances. 


Mr. EMERY: What we need in this 
country is a whole lot more rugged 
individualism than we have today. It 
is the idea of each individual that he 
is able to take care of himself and his 
own family without appealing to the 
state or anyone else. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: With that view in 
mind, Mr. Emery, what sort of labor 
law do you think we should have to 
cover all the situations we have been 
talking about? 


Bargaining at What Level? 


Mr. Emery: I think the Taft-Hartley 
law with one exception is pretty good 
as it is. And that exception is that we 
should have a ban on industry-wide 
bargaining. Bargaining should be con- 
ducted at the plant, shop, or mine level. 


Mr. CARMELL: Well, would you say 
that U.S. Steel can own plants in 
every state in the United States and 
have one labor policy, and that the 
union should bargain with U.S. Steel 
only in Pittsburgh as the one unit, and 
not a general industry pattern? 


Mr. EMERY: I would say, as I said be- 
fore, that bargaining should be con- 
ducted on a plant or local area level. 


Now, your unions contend—and 
rightly so, I think—that the cost of 
living has a lot to do with wages. Yet, 
they insist that wages for the same 
operation be the same in a small town 
where living costs are very much lower 
than they are in a big city. 


Mr. CARMELL: Do you subscribe to the 
fact that the cost of living is the main 
consideration in fixing wages? 


Mr. EMERY: No, I don’t. Personally 
I don’t think it should be considered at 
all. I think productivity is your only 
sound consideration. I am saying that 


the unions contend that the cost of 
living is part—an important part—of 
wage rates. I didn’t say that I be- 
lieved that. 


Mr. CARMELL: I don’t think that that 
is quite correct. The unions take this 
position: the employees must live, and 
there is one standard—the American 
standard of living—that they are en- 
titled to as employees; the employer 
has no business hiring a man or keep- 
ing him in his employ unless he can 
pay him an American living wage. 

Now, on that basis all factors in- 
cluding the cost of living are taken 
into consideration. 


Do you know that the employer was 
the one who was insistent upon nation- 
wide bargaining because in steel, for 
example, if the wages in Pittsburgh 
were 10 cents higher than in Boston, 
then the Boston people would outbid 
the Pittsburgh people because of that 
differential. And they wanted one wage 
factor so that competition would be 
met on the same basis. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the ap- 
plication of the Taft-Hartley law in 
the various disputes that we have 
talked about? Do you think it is not 
working out at all, Mr. Carmell? 


The Wagner Act 


Mr. CARMELL: First of all, I was in- 
terested in Mr. Emery’s statement 
that the Wagner Act was the cause of 
work stoppages prior to the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Wagner Act said to the em- 
ployer, “you have no right to interfere 
with a worker joining a union.” And 
that is all it said. If a man joined the 
union without the interference of the 
employer, and a majority of the em- 
ployees in a plant had an election by 
secret ballot held by the National La- 
bor Relations Board, and a majority 
proved it wanted that union, then it 
was the duty of the employer to bar- 
gain with that union in good faith. 
re is all there was to the Wagner 

Cu 


Mr. EMERY: There was an awful lot 
more to the Wagner Act. 
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Mr. CARMELL: What, for instance? 


Mr. Emery: Why, coercion of em- 

ployees for one thing: taking a guy 
out of a union because the head of the 
union didn’t like him, and taking his 
job away from him, making it impos- 
sible for him to get another job. The 
goons went out and beat up men be- 
cause they wouldn’t join unions. They 
smashed windows in their homes. They 
destroyed property all over the land- 
scape. 


The Taft-Hartley Act protects the 
worker, the wage earner himself—not 
the union executive, union leader. The 
Taft-Hartley Act protects the worker. 
And that is why, as the Taft-Hartley 
Act in its operation becomes better 
known, more and more wage earners 
all the time are heartily in favor of it. 


-‘Herded Into Unions’ 


Mr. CARMELL: You know, Mr. Emery, 
I am very amused at that goon-happy 
argument you have been making. It 
has been made repeatedly. And, as a 
matter of fact, in the Congress of the 
United States, the persons who were 
advocating the Taft-Hartley Act said: 
“We want the Taft-Hartley Act be- 
cause we want to rid the unions of the 
domination of the union leader over 
the union man. He should not be 
herded into unions against his will.” 
Then you put into the Taft-Hartley 
Act the provision that there shall be 
some kind of a hybrid union shop if a 
majority of the people vote for it. Out 
of the elections that were held since 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
some 4,000,000 men voted, and only 
22,000 of the 4,000,000 voted against 
the union. That demonstrates how 
wrong the basic philosophy of the 
Taft-Hartley Act was. 


Mr. EMERY: Oh, no, no, no, no! You 
are leaving out the number of elections 
that were held—I can’t quote the sta- 
tistics—where they voted for no union. 


Mr. CARMELL: Yes, I can give you 
that. In one period, in the first year 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, there were 
roughly 7,280 elections held, and all 
but 37 favored the unions. 


Mr. EMERY: This is begging the point. 


Mr. CARMELL: No, this is explaining 
the point. t 


Mr. Emery: No, the point I was mak- 
ing was that under the Wagner Act 
the union leaders had the authority to 
herd people into the union. Even dur- 
ing the war, when we were building 
our camps for our soldiers, they set 
up offices and charged a work fee of 
everyone who worked on the job. The 
unions cleaned up billions of dollars. 


Bargain in Good Faith 


Mr. CARMELL: There is another mis- 
take. The unions didn’t have the au- 
thority to herd anyone into the union. 
It was only after the employees made 
an agreement with the employer and 
after he agreed there should be a union 
shop that there was an article put into 
the union contract, with the consent of 
the employer, that a man must join a 
union after working a certain number 
of days. 


Mr. Emery: That’s the Taft-Hartley 
Act—not the Wagner Act! 


Mr. CARMELL: That’s the Wagner Act, 
because there is no provision in the 
Wagner Act that the employer had 
to give us anything. All he had to do 
was to bargain in good faith. Every 
union shop clause in a contract was 
put in with the consent of the em- 
ployer. 

And a second thing—what is wrong 

about a man joining a union? If you 
wanted to become a member of the 
Union League Club, you couldn’t get 
in unless you paid the $1,000 or $2,000 
fee. You can’t take advantage of what 
the previous members have paid and 
built up and come in and merely pay 
the dues. When we establish union 
conditions and wages after a long 
fight, no man should go into that plant 
and get the wages without joining a 
union. 
Mr. Emery: There is nothing wrong 
with a man joining the union so long 
as he does it as a matter of his own 
free choice, that’s all. The thing I ob- 
ject to is the coercive part of it. You 
join or you don’t get the job. 
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Now that’s as un-American as any- 
thing can possibly be! 


Mr. CARMELL: Well, Mr. Emery, you 
are the head of the National Small 
“Business Men’s Association. Can the 
employer do business in any state or 
city in certain industries without re- 
ceiving a license from the state or city? 
They are being coerced in that way, 
aren’t they? 


Mr. Emery: He can’t do business with- 
out paying taxes either. 

Mr. CARMELL: Sure, that’s coercion, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Emery: Well, after a fashion, yes. 
Buti. s- 

Mr. CARMELL: So that shows you that 


the argument of coercion is merely a 


platitude. 
Mr. EMERY: Oh, no, no, no, no! It is 


not a platitude, and don’t forget this: 
that never at any time in the history 
of the country has more than 25 per 
cent of the workers been organized. 


Mr. CARMELL: Well, two-thirds of all 
the manufacturing employees have 
been organized and one-third of all the 
other businesses has been organized. 


Mr. Emery: That is because they are 
segregated, and the goons can’t get 
at them. 

Mr. CARMELL: Just as they voted. 
Mr. BUCHANAN: Your views, gentle- 
men, emphasize the many facets of 
the disagreements between manage- 
ment and labor. 


All of us, I think, as both of you do, 


look forward to a time when we may 
bridge the gaps of disagreement and 
progress toward a solution of such vi- 
tal problems. 
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DULLES, F. R. Labor in America. New York, Crowell, 1949. 
Tells the full story of the growth of the organized labor movement in the 
United States from its colonial background through the passage of the Taft- 


Hartley Act. 


MILLER, G. W. American Labor and the Government. New York, Prentice- 


Hall, 1948. 


Analyzes in nonlegalistic language the laws, court actions, and government 
-policies that affect the actions and attitudes of workers and employers in their 


relationship to each other. 


MILLS, C. W. and H. SCHNEIDER. New Men of Power. New York, Harcourt, 


1948. 


A collective portrait of the top leadership of American labor. 


Twentieth Century Fund, Incorporated. Labor Committee. Partners in Pro- 
duction; A Basis for Labor-Management Understanding; A Report by the 
Committee Assisted by Osgood Nichols. New York, The Fund, 1949. 

The sixth report of the Twentieth Century Fund on the subject of labor- 
management relations. 


Business Week p. 19-20, My. 14, ’49. “New Labor Law: You Can Read It Now.” 
Contains a chart showing the various labor bills which have been proposed 


this year and the ways in which they would have changed the key features of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 
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Business Week p. 124, Dec. 18, ’48. “Why the Taft-Hartley Act Failed.” 
Points out that only the police state can enforce a law which is believed 
to be unjust by the people it affects. 


Fortune 40:149-52, Ag., ’49. “From T-H to T-T.” 

Lists labor’s objections to the modified Taft-Taft proposal. 
Fortune 39:189-91, My., ’49. “Taft-Hartley Fumble.” 

Discusses the unworkable provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, and describes 
the reasons for the failure to pass a new labor law. 

Forum 111:360-78, Je., ’49. “Congress Debates: Labor Bills.” 

The arguments of Taft-Hartley supporters and opponents illustrated in 
an excerpt from the congressional debates on one of the proposed labor bills. 
Harvard Business Review 27:412-18, Jl., ’49. “Understanding Union Atti- 
tudes.” C. S. GOLDEN. 

Explains the present viewpoint of American labor by tracing its historical 
development. 

Management Review 38:8-10, Ja., ’49. “Fate of Taft-Hartley Legislation.” 

Discusses the good and bad provisions of the Taft-Hartley law and the 
results of both. 

Nation’s Business 36:50-2+, Oct., 48. “First Year of Taft-Hartley.” 

Describes the results of the Taft-Hartley provisions which outlawed the 
closed shop and permitted employers to sue unions. 

New York Times Magazine p. 7-9+, Feb. 6, ’49. “For a New Labor Law; a 
Basic Analysis.” W. M. LEISERSON. 

Declares that the only successful labor law will be one based on collective 
bargaining rather than compulsory arbitration. 
Newsweek 33:20-1, My. 16, ’49. “Retreat on Capital Hill.” 

A good summary of what happened to the Sims and Wood bills, and of why 
the Taft-Hartley bill is still on the books. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics 63:1-31, Feb., ’49. “Taft-Hartley Act.” S. H. 
SLICHTER. 

An excellent discussion of the merits and weaknesses of the Taft-Hartley 
law, what provisions should be kept, modified, and discarded, and what prob- 
lems dealt with by this act must be dealt with by any successor law. 

Survey 85:88-94, Feb., ’49. “Whatever the New Law.” B. AMIDON. 

Examines the experience of administrators, unions, and management 
under the Taft-Hartley law. 


Have you read these Reviewing Stand transcripts? 
Available for 10 cents in coin 


Let’s Look at Labor 
Vol. XI, No. 9 


What Sort of Labor Law Should We Have? 
Vol. XII, No. 19 


A list of more than 100 Reviewing Stand discussions of the past two years is now 
available free of charge. A postal card to the Reviewing Stand, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois will bring you this list by return mail. 
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Time 54:15-16, Je. 11, ’49. “Second Serving.” 
Describes the passage in the Senate of the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1949, a “second serving” of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
United States News 26:30-1, Feb. 25,49. “Labor Viewpoint.” D. LAWRENCE. 
Contends that the tensions between labor and management have an his- 
torical basis that legislation alone will not remove. 
United States News 26:46-7, Je. 10, ’49. “Seizure as Weapon to End Big 
Strikes.” 
Discusses labor’s support of government seizure versus the injunction 
clause of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
United States News 26:40-3, Je. 8, ’49. “Taft Bill vs. Taft Law.” 
Describes the changes proposed by Taft in the existing labor law. 
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